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BARRY AND CLOUGH GET A PEEP AT THE PRISON YARD. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—CHRISTMAS EVE IN PRISON. 


CrovcH had not gone far down the street before he 
heard hasty footsteps behind him, and a breathless 
voice calling him by his name. He turned his head 
quickly, and saw a tall, gaunt woman, dressed in 
gay colours, with a large white satin favour pinned 
in front of her shawl, and white satin ribbons floating 
from her bonnet. Her face was red, and her manner 
fluttered, and Clough had full time to recognise 
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Nanny, changed as was her appearance, before she 
could recover breath to speak. 

‘‘Dunnot take no notice on me,” he said, with a 
gesture of repulse, ‘‘aw’m noan fit for yo’ to care 
forme no more. Yo’ known what a waistril and a 
vagabond aw am. Leave me at peace till aw dee, 
for snobry ‘ud ta’e me up, and put me i’ jail for what 
aw’ve done.” 

‘Why, Clough!” cried Nanny, with tears, ‘‘ we’ve 
searched for you, and asked after you everywhere, 
Miss Barry and me. Wherever hast thee hidden 
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thyself? I own I’d have liked once to give thee a 
bit of my mind, but thee art ill; and if a man’s ill 
he must be tended and done for, if he wag the blackest 
and biggest murderer in the whole world. Ill walk 
home with thee, Clough, for thon art poor Mary’s 
husband as was, and 1 must see how they fend for 
thee. Don’t thee fash thyself to talk; 1 can talk, 
bless thee! ‘Yes, yes, thee ’rt very wicked ; we know 
all about it, Miss Barry and me; but we know lots 
of other things as well, and any lone man that’s as 
ailing as thee must be bore with, and taken care of.” 

Clough conducted her to the close court where he 
lived, and Nanny’s country eyes and nostrils were 
offended at all they found there. Only a few gleams 
of sickly sunshine visited it at noon-day, and the 
- atmosphere was heavy with impure odours. A family 
or two of squalid little children were playing and 
squabbling together as they ran in and out of the 
single house-room where Clough had his lodging. 
Whatever bitterness was left in Nanny’s heart passed 
away at the thought of her sister’s husband dying 
slowly in the midst of so much discomfort. He did 
not even possess his dictionary; but a wan smile 
crossed his face when Nanny told him how he had 
left it behing him at old Trevor’s, who had_ given it 
into her safe custody. She went back to Lloyd 
Terrace, and spent a long, quiet day, for the wedding 
party had gone from the church te Mr. Orichton’s 

lace at Didsbury, the house of Mr. Christopher 

oyd being dismantled and unsuited for wedding 

festivities.; and there Nanny waited for Barry's return 
at night. 

It had been a day of sufficient trial and testing to 
Barry, and she came home weary and sorrowful, 
like one who has passed through a sore conflict, and 
is barely conqueror. As soon as she was quietly 
within her own room, Nanny told her the of 
the discovery of Clough. 

‘He never ran away from Thornbury,” sobbed 
Nanny, ‘‘ but he strayed away, moithered like, with 
no thought but to see the jail where ie Mark was, 


and he sat down under the jail walls to be as near as 
he could get to him, and he stayed all night long, 
through that dreadful thunder and lightning storm, 
which we remember, don’t we, Miss Barry? for 
we were awake all night, the first night Mr. Mark 


was in prison, weren't we? and he was found pretty 
nigh dead in the morning. ‘Well, they took him to 
Thornbury Infirmary, and he had brain fever there ; 
and ever since he’s been sinking, sinking. He says 
he knows he has got a waste upon him, and won’t 
last over long; and I went down to the place where 
he lives, in a shut, a nani close place, where the 
sun never shines, and the air smells so I can hardly 
breathe, and rucks of little children about, bless 
them! but they’re not nice company for dying men, 
with their rattle and their little quarrels.” 

Nanny glanced with simple cunning into Barry’s 
sorrowful face. 

‘¢ And to think,” she continued, ‘‘ of the fresh air 
there is down at Clunbury! If old Trevor had the 
end of the house now, I could take a lodging for him 
there, and have him-under my own eye, poor Mary’s 
husband as was.” 

‘** Nanny,” answered Bafry, eagerly, ‘‘ if you would 
like it, he can go home with you. There is room 
enough and to spare at Clunbury. He can have one. 
of the rooms at the top of the house, where he will 
be quiet, and where he can see a long way off.” 

Like it!” cried Nanny, ‘well! we all know 
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he’s been a wicked man; but neither you nor me ’ill 
turn our backs upon any man when he’s struck for 
death. You'll never repent it, Miss Barry, my dear.” 

So Clough was taken down once more, and for 
the last time, to the sweet, fresh air and peace of 
the country, to which most men turn with yearning 
when they feel themselves dismissed from the busy 
eares of life. He let them do what they would with 
him, for he had been too long uprooted from his old 
place to take root again there ; and now, stricken and 
withered, cast out as.a branch with no more sap in 
it, he cared little where he lay until the end should 
come. But when Barry and her father came home 
after Mab’s wedding he attached himself to her, with 
a dumb, eloquent, faithful, dog-like devotion; and 
the time never hung heavy with him when she was 
near him in the garden, where, when the weather 
was fine, he tried to do a little weeding, or when she 
sat with him and Nanny on the kitchen hearth in 
the long winter evenings. They talked often of 
Mark, until Clough’s desire to behold his face once 
more grew into an intolerable suspense and longing; 
yet Christmas was not come, and the days of his 
imprisonment would last till near the end of April. 

‘‘ Aw shall niver live to see him again,” wailed 
Clough one day, and the wail smote upon Barry’s 
heart, waking an echo there: ‘‘if aw could only see 
him wunst again, aw could close my eyes i’ peace. 
Aw could bear it better then, for he were my friend, 
yo’ known ; and aw only seed him going 7’ my stid 
to th’ jail, and his face, it were sad and sorry. Miss 
Barry, yo’ve friends ’at could get yo’ into th’ jail; 
could na’ yo’ get it done for me?” 

* Clough,” answered Barry, ‘it would only make 
him more sorrowful to see you now. He would 
think too much about you in his cell, when he is 
alone, and has so litile to think of. It would be a 
greater pain to him.” 

“Ay! but aw dunnot want him to see me,” he 
persisted ; ‘‘ but iv aw could nobbut see him! Aw’m 
nhoan fit to speak wi’ him, aw know, but aw’m afeard 
aw’ll dee wi’out ever seeing him again.” 

Not Clough alone, but Barry herself felt this strong 
necessity to see Mark, even if it were from a distance, 
when he did not know that her eyes rested upon him. 
She wrote to tell Mr. Appleby of Clough’s desire, 
and he answered that he could get both of them 
admitted into the chaplain’s study, the window of 
which overlooked the yard where Mark took his 
daily exercises at noon. They might go any day 
they liked, wrote Mr. Appleby, and he enclosed a 
letter of introduction to the chaplain of the jail. 

It was the day before Christmas Day when Barry 
received this answer, and Clough, in his sickly im- 
patience, implored her to let them go at once. It 
was a day of busy festival in anticipation of the 
feast of the morrow, and every face wore something 
of a gayer and happier look than ordinary. Even 
the engine of the train which conveyed them to 
Thornbury was decorated with evergreens, and the 
guard carried a bit of mistletoe in the gilt band of 
his cap. The shops along the streets had put their 
best yearly show into the windows, and customers 
lingered before each of them, deliberating what to 
buy. Barefooted street children, who knew Christ- 
mas only by name, and by chance crumbs which fell 
to them from the general profusion, looked less ab- 
ject, and spoke in merrier and more child-like voices, 
though seeing from afar off the brightness and mirth 
of the season. One or two of the churches had set 
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their bells a-ringing, as if they could not wait for 
nightfall to peal out their welcome to the coming 
day. Everywhere there was a mingling of brisker 
business with a holiday feeling, as if for one day the 
sense that toil was a curse was taken off from the 
heart of man, and eyery hand plied the faster, with 
a free delight in labour. Even the porter’s lodge at 
the jail, a grim, thick-walled place, was green with 
holly and ivy, and the porter himself, with a sudden 
inspiration at the sight of Barry’s face, wished them 


-a merry Christmas in the gentlest of his tones. 


But no Christmas feeling had penetrated within 
the prison. There all the walls were as bare, and 
white, and stark, as they had been in the heat of 
summer, and would be in the glare of the snow. 
No noise of mirth, save the distant notes of the 
church bells which sounded somewhat sadly, echoed 
along the passages; no carols fell upon the ears of 
the prisoners. Coming in from the Christmas at- 
mosphere of the busy world without, the stillness 
and the grim dulness, the intolerable monotony, and 
the absence of all spring of hope and joy, struck 
upon them more chilly. Barry shivered; and Clough 
trailed his heavy feet behmd her with a bowed head 
and downcast eyes. It was like passing through 
many vaults in a great sepulchre; for everything 
seemed dead here which could make life desirable. 
Yet this was Mark’s dwelling-place ! 

The chaplain’s study was a small room, well 
supplied with a prison library, and ornamented 
with the busts of those murderers who had suffered 
capital punishment in front of the jail gates, under 
the calm, stony eyes of Howard the philanthropist. 
The window looked down into a square court below, 
surrounded on all sides by the prison buildings, 
which cast only straight, stiff shadows upon the 
stone pavement when the sun rose high enough to 
peep down into it, and which deepened the gloom 
when the sky was overcast. The court was full of 
prisoners in their felon’s dress, with felt caps and 
mask which covered their faces down to the mouth. 
They presented a grotesque and hideous appearance, 
and Barry sought vainly among them, with straining 
eyes and aching heart, for Mark, if it were possible 
for her to recognise him in such disguise. She was 
unconscious of the entrance of the chaplain, until 
Clough addressed him in his hollow and plaintive 
voice. 

“Yo’ known Mr. Mark Fletcher?” he was saying, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ he’s my friend, my only friend a’most, 
save Miss Barry there; and aw could na’ bear to 
dee wi’out a sight o’ him. Aw nobbut want to see 
him anywhere, fra’ a window, or a doorway, wi’out 
him seeing me. He must na’ know ’at we’ve bin to 
look at him, yo’ understond, for fear it should fret him 
when he’s alone. He’s spoken to yo’ 0’ me, aw dare 
say; my name’s Clough, a weaver fra’ Manchester ; 
the same ’at stood by and see th’ oud maister 
killed by th’ engine. Yo’ known me, aw reckon?” 

“T know all about it, my man,” said the chaplain. 

“‘Aw’ve, repented mysel’ sore,”’ continued Clough ; 
“it ud ha’ bin easier for me iv aw’d been puti’ jail 
wi Mr. Mark, but nobry ’ud punish me, and the 
Lord has ta’en the punishment into his own honds. 
Eh! nobry can tell what it is for him to punish! 
Is Mr. Mark gradely well, sir?” 

“Yes, he is well,” answered the chaplain; ‘at 
twelve, when the other prisoners go in from their 
drill, he will come out for his exercise. He is not 
put to hard labour, you remember.” 
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“Then he is not among these?” asked Barry, 
who could not turn away from the window where 
she stood. 

‘“No, he will come out at twelve,” said the 
chaplain. 

Soon after a signal was given, and the troop of 
prisoners disappeared, to be followed by a smaller 
number. Mark was one of them, in the shameful 
garb of the prison, Clough went and leaned heavily 
against the casement, gazing down into the court 
with eager and glistening eyes. It was a mournful 
and depressing glimpse of his friend. Each one 
walked to and fro on his own beat, apart from the 
others, under the keen superyision of a warder, with 
no interchange of greeting; up and down, up and 
down the narrow limits, which they had paced daily 
for months past, as if to wear away their lives as 
encaged and entrapped creatures wear away their 
lives in fruitless efforts to escape. Mark walked 
among them with his head bent, and his arms folded 
on his breast. "Where were his thoughts this Christ- 
mas Eve? Whose image was nearest to him, com- 
forting him, perhaps, in his solitary sadness? Was 
he thinking of Barry, who was looking down with 
dim and failing eyes upon him from the window 
overhead ? 

She longed to run down to him, to put her arm 
through his, to pace up and down with him, even 
there in his narrow prison. What was the felon’s 
dress to her, or the disgrace it betokened? She saw 
only Mark alone and sorrowful, and a rush of 
compassion and tenderness filled her heart for him. 
He seemed to her better, greater, nobler than any 
other man; more worthy to be loved, and needing 
love more now than when all men had spoken well 
of him. Clough was moaning and sobbing at her 
side, and following with his hungry gaze Mark’s 
beaten track up and down the prison pavement. 

“Oh!” he cried, ‘if aw could do aught for him, 
aw’d even lay down my life for him, aw would 
for sure.” 

It was what Barry felt herself, but she said nothing. 
She only stood, struck dumb and motionless, looking 
down upon Mark, with a gaze which ought to have 
drawn his eyes up to the window where she and 
Clough were watching him. 


CHAPTER L.—-TWO PRISONERS SET FREE. 


THE spring months passed away, slowly to Barry, 
who was looking impatiently for Mark’s release, 
but swiftly to Clough, who knew each day that he 
was nearer to the moment of final separation. In 
spite of all the failing and faintness of heart and 
flesh which made life a weariness to him, the time 


rolled over him with pitiless rapidity. He had got 
back his old dictionary, and Trevor often visited him 
during the long cold evenings, sfill delighting to dwell 
upon possible hoards of gold, so cunningly secreted 
that they might never be discovered unless the old 
house was pulled down to the foundations. Clough 
lent a languid ear to Trevor’s stories, or sometimes 
read aloud from his favourite book in his feeble 
voice; but a heavy hand was pressing sorely upon 
him, and there was no elasticity or buoyancy of life 
left in his spirit. He was dying, slowly but surely, 
and could almost count the steps which lay between 
him and the grave. By the end of April he no 
longer quitted his bed in the large upper chamber 
facing the sun-rising, which Barry had set aside for 
co2 
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him. The day had drawn slowly near when Mark’s 
term of imprisonment would be ended; and which 
had waited more eagerly for it, Clough or Barry, it 
would be hard to say. The morning dawned at last, 
and Barry came early to Clough’s bedside, with 
shining eyes and radiant face, looking down upon 
his wasted face with a smile of troubled gladness. 

‘*T am going for him,” she said softly. ‘He will 
come home with me before evening is here ; and you 
will see him again. You will be glad to see him, 
and hear him speak to you once more, Clough ?” 

‘Ay, should aw!” answered Clough, “if God 
Almighty ’ill only spare me a few hours longer. 
Tell Mr. Mark to come home quickly.” 

With this urgent message from dying lips, Barry 
went to receive and welcome Mark out of his prison. 
She found him already waiting for her in the study 
of his friend the chaplain. They stood for some 
moments in a faltering silence, looking into each 
other’s face as if some barrier was between them 
still, which kept them so far apart that they could 
not clasp one another’s hands. Upon Mark’s face 
there was a paleness and sickliness of tint, and a 
solitariness of expression, as of one who had long 
lived out of the sunlight, and who has had no quick- 
ening intercourse with other minds. These nine 
months had aged him strangely, and perhaps it was 
this unexpected change in her friend which caused 
Barry to hang back in shyness and embarrassment 
when she first saw him. But the shyness passed 
away quickly, and she ran to him, seizing both his 
hands in hers, and bending down her tearful face 
till her lips rested upon them. 

‘“‘Oh, Mark! Mark!” she cried, “it seems like 
nine years since I saw you! I have been so miserable. 
I did not know what it would be to be obliged to live 
without you, Mark!” 

‘Nor I,” he said, sadly. 
time, Barry.” 

“But it is over,” she answered tenderly, ‘and 
we must make amends for it. We have all been 
planning and scheming for you. Mark, you never 
were so loved and reverenced as we reverence and 
love you now.” 

He shook his head with a sorrowful smile, for still 
Barry said ‘‘ we,” and not “I.” He walked side by 
side with her along the empty passages, where their 
footsteps resounded noisily, looking down upon her 
all the while to make sure that it was indeed Barry 
who was beside him. He felt as if he was coming 
out of some long trance, stranger and more separating 
from the world than even the mystic trances of Mrs. 
Lloyd. The streets, with their ceaseless noise and 
tumult, bewildered him, and he yielded himself 
entirely to the guidance of Barry. He could not 
plainly realise his return to freedom ; he could think 
of nothing yet but that she was there, speaking to 
him, and looking at him, and this was enough for him 
to know at once. 

They reached the station at Clunbury, and the 
station-master, who had seen but little of Mark 
before, pressed forward with eagerness to meet him 
and offer him a cordial shake of the hand; while the 
porter touched his cap, and said heartily, ‘‘ Glad to 
see you back again, sir.”- These homely greetings 
awoke him completely from his feeling of a trance 
which had hung about him all the morning, and he 
passed his hand across his eyes, and looked about 
him with a long-drawn unconscious sigh, as if but 
now a great weight had rolled off from him, and he 


“Tt has been a hard 
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felt free once more. Yet still he followed Barry 
along the narrow path where they could not walk toge- 
ther, very silently and somewhat sorrowfully, watch- 
ing her light and graceful gait, and catching now 
and then a glimpse of her half-turned face as she 
glanced back to address some words to him—words 
full of gentle gladness and tenderness of tone, with 
a soft but strong under-current of triumph running 
through them. At last they gained the terrace of 
the Heath House, with its broad flight of steps 
before the hall-door, no longer green with moss and 
weeds; and there stood Mr. Christopher Lloyd in 
front, with Mab and Richard behind him, and Nanny 
in the background within the doorway. It seemed 
that they could not wait for him and Barry to walk 
along the terrace, but came down tumultuously to 
meet them, Nanny, by stress of the greatest energy, 
etting foremost. : 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Mark, my dear!” she sobbed, flinging 
her arms about him in her ecstasy of welcome, ‘‘ how 
I have prayed for this day to come! Bless you, 
bless you! and make you as happy as you deserve 
to be. Eh! but we’ve been wretched without you!” 

Mark bent his head to kiss her cheek, and she ran 
back to the house with her apron over her head, and 
sobbing aloud with joy. Mr. Christopher Lloyd and 
Richard had each taken one of his hands, and were 
pouring confused words of congratulation into his 
ear; while Mab sought in vain to make herself 
heard and noticed. 

‘“‘-You may kiss me now, Mark,” she was heard to 
say at last, ‘‘because I’m a married woman, you 
know. I’m Mrs. Richard Crichton.” 

‘“‘-Yes,” said Mark, giving her the permitted kiss, 
‘“‘T heard of it from Mr. Appleby in jail.” 

‘¢You heard of it, Mark!” exclaimed Mab, ‘didn’t 
you know of it before? Not when we were at Bar- 
mouth? We were engaged to one another then.” 

‘“‘T did not know until your marriage settlement 
was drawn up,” answered Mark, never glancing 
towards Barry. ‘‘I was obliged to know then.” — 

They walked on to the house, Barry falling behind 
in her turn, and noting with her keen and loving 
eyes how his head drooped, and with what measured, 
inelastic step his feet paced the soft turf of the 
terrace. The others were talking to him in brisk, 
cheerful, every-day voices, amongst which his tones 
fell with a slow, languid, unused cadence, as of one 
who had been long accustomed to silence and the 
stillness of an empty chamber. He glanced round 
uneasily twice or thrice to see if she was following, 
and answered her smile with a faint glimmering 
brightness upon his face. But when they reached 
the great entrance-hall, he stopped upon the thres- 
hold until she came up to him. 

“Barry,” he said, “‘you told me that Clough was 
here under your own roof, dying.” 

“Qlough is in this house dying,” she answered, 
“but is it under my roof, Mark?” ; 

‘“‘Yes,” he said, with an air of wonder. 

She shook her head doubtfully, but beckoned to 
him to follow her without speaking again, as she 
passed along the old-fashioned passages, and up the 
broad, shallow steps of the oak staircase. She led 
him to Clough’s pleasant room in one of the three- 
storeyed ends of the old house, which looked far 
across the heath, where blossoms of gold and purple 
were budding in the spring-time. Clough was raise 
in bed, with his wan, shadowy face turned towards 
the light and the landscape, and his feeble fingers, 
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which had lost their cunning, and could toil and — 
no longer, playing with some spring flowers. He 
did not hear their coming; and Barry, with her 
light and soundless tread, glided round to where he 
could see her without the exertion of turning his 
weary head. 

“Clough,” she said, gently, ‘“‘he is come home 
with me. He is here, in the room; but don’t move. 
Come here to my side, Mark. Come and speak to 
him.” 

As Barry spoke, a placid and contented look, which 
was almost a smile, came upon the weaver’s dying 
face, as if her voice had been the caressing voice of 
one near of kin to him. It deepened when Mark 
stood beside her, and leaned over him with a 
brotherly face, which might have been familiar to 
him all his life, from his childhood to his death, so 
free was it from all expression of distance or separate- 
ness from him. Clough ceased to look at the light, 
or at the flowers, but leaning still more feebly back 
upon his pillows, he gazed up into their kindly, 
humane faces, with a long, yearning, grateful gaze, 
not unmixed with trouble. 

. “Dun’ yo’ remember what aw said to th’ judge 
th’ day as yo’ were tried ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I remember it well,” answered Mark. 

“Tell it to me again,” said Clough. 

“You confessed,” said Mark, “that you followed 
Mr. Lloyd to the railway crossing, and that there 
you stood watching him, seeing the engine come up 
without noise, and you gave him no warning of his 
liga it was too late, both for yourself and 

ne 

“Ay!” sighed Clough, whose eyes had been 
riveted on Mark’s face, “and aw said ’at aw were 
guilty of murder, didn’t aw?” 

“Yes,” said Mark. 

“Yet nobry ’ud tac me up and put me i’ jail for 
it,” he moaned, ‘‘so they left me to the judgments 
o God Almighty, and he were forced to punish me, 
and he did it so as no man i’ th’ world could ha’ done 
it. But it were a’together my fault. There was the 
curse 0’ th’ miser’s gold in it. And the curse has 
been upo’ yo’ a’. Aw’ve ta’en to read my Bible o’ 
late, i’stid o’ Johnson’s oud dixionary, and it says, 
‘Them as will be rich fall into temptation and snare, 
and into many hurtful and foolish lusts, which 
drown men’s souls in perdition.’ Aw think it’s 
true.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mark. 

“Maybe iv aw’d gone oni’ Manchester,’’ mused 
Clough, ‘‘clemming wi’ the rest, it ’ud been better 
for me. They tell me the war ’s over now, and 
there’ll be work enow for everybody ; but it ’ill mak’ 
no sort ov a difference to me. And maybe it’s better 
to be brought down to find out how great a sinner 
aw am, next door to a murderer, for it’s made me 
cry up to God to gi’e me pardon. Dun’ yo’ remember 
how my love o’ money made me do yo’ a mischief, 
and brought yo’ to jail i’ th’ end, though yo’d been 
80 good to my poor lass?” 

“You did me no wrong, my poor fellow,” said 
Mark, tenderly. 

“Ay, but aw did,” he continued: ‘it’s a sore 
thing to waste nine months away i’ a jail, and for 
folk to cast it up to yo’ after it’s ended. Yo’ll be 
shamed mony a time yet to think as yo’ve been 
amungst th’ jail birds. Only Miss Barry ’ill make 
it up to yo’, won’t yo’, Miss Barry ?” 

He turned away his eyes from Mark’s face to hers 
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for a moment, and she smiled a sweet, soft, happy 
smile which was answer enough for him. 

“‘ Ay, aw’ve thought on it often,” he said, “‘ Miss 
Barry ’ll make it up to yo’. Yo’ didn’t love money, 
and yo’ll get summat as money can’t buy. Aw shan 
not live to see it, but aw know as hoo’ll do it gradely 
well. Hoo’s been kind to me, hoo has; and hoo’ll 
turn the curse o’ gold away fra’ th’ house, as hoo’s 
turned it away fra’ me. Mr. Mark, aw’ve been 
punished for my sin, but hoo has taught aw’ve been 
pardoned for it.” 

Clough groped with his feeble fingers about the 
bed-quilt till they struck lightly against a large book, 
covered with green baize, which lay ready for his 
hand. He drew it nearer to his breast, and looked 
up into their faces with a brighter glance than before. 

‘“‘ Not th’ oud dixionary,” he murmured, “it hap- 
pened me one day to ta’e up th’ oud book as I thought, 
for it were welly th’ same to look at, but when aw 
opened it, it were the Bible, and aw read these words, 
‘ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God 
o’ my salvation.’ It were Miss Barry as changed it, 
and aw niver asked for my dixionary again ; and it’s 
been a’ th’ better for me. Aw’ve nought else i’ th’ 
world to leave save th’ oud dixionary, and aw leave 
it to yo’ two, to keep it for my sake.” 

He grew too faint to speak any more just then, 
and cast his hand to and fro for a few times as if he 
were throwing the shuttle of aloom. The warp and 
woof of this life were drawing near the end for the 
poor weaver, who himself had been tossed to and fro, 
a prey to unsuspected covetousness and blood-guilti- 
ness. The web of his earthly career had but one 
more sentence to be woven into its tissue of fleeting 
moments. 

‘‘God bless yo’ both,” he whispered earnestly, 
looking up for the last time into their kind, familiar 
faces, ‘‘aw know ’at Miss Barry ’ill make it up to 
him.” 

With these words spoken to himself as the conso- 
lation which his faithful love for Mark needed, 
Clough drew both his wasted hands in towards his 
breast full of spring flowers. Mark laid his own 
hand upon the withered fingers and hollow palms, 
and the warmth of it lent a transient glow to the 
chill which was stealing through them. A smile 
played upon the face of the dying man, though his 
eyelids were closed, and his lips lightly laid together; 
and with a sigh of passing content, as soft as that of 
a child falling asleep under the soothing pressure of 
its mother’s hand, the wandering, bewildered, bur- 
dened soul crossed the threshold of the unseen world 
—that threshold which lies ever but at a foot-pace 
from every one of us. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
BY AN AMERICAN CONSUL. 


If. 


Tene are no proctors in the American universities, 
the tutors—under-teachers—performing the duties 
which devolve upon the proctors at Oxford and Cam- 


ridge. The tutors are recent graduates, and have 
charge of the two lower undergraduate classes. They 
are chosen by the corporation, and usually serve 
three or four years. They are not allowed to marry, 
corresponding in this respect to the English Fellows, 
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and have a salary of about £120 a year, besides one 
of the better rooms in the dormitories. One or two 
tutors are assigned to each entry, where they ara ex- 
pected to keep the students who reside in it in order. 
The tutor’s life, unless he chances—which is not 
often—to render himself popular among the ‘“‘men” 
—as collegians call themselves—is not an easy or an 
enviable one; it is generally sought for by those 
graduates who intend to adopt teaching as their 
profession, or who are desirous to rise to a pro- 
fessorship either in their alma mater or some other 
college. Numberless are the tricks and annoyances 
to which an unpopular tutor is subjected. His win- 
dows are saluted at night, he is hooted at by in- 
visible students as he goes across the university 
green, he is lampooned in the student periodicals, 
locked into his room just as prayers are about to 
begin, and made the victim of mysterious sounds and 
noises in the recitation room. The professors, like 
the tutors, are chosen by the corporation, and usualy 
hold their chairs during life; their salaries vary 
according to the endowment under whose provisions 
they are appointed: they are much higher at Har- 
vard than at Yale. 

The corporation is the governing and controlling 
body of the university. That of Yale consists of the 
governor and six senior senators of Connecticut, ex 
officio, and a certain number of eminent clergymen 
and graduates. The corporation of Harvard is com- 
posed of two bodies, the Senate and House of Con- 
vocation, holding much the same relations to each 
other that the upper and lower houses of the national 
legislature do each to the other. The corporations 
make all the laws and general regulations, administer 
the endowments and finances, choose the professors 
and tutors, confer the honorary degrees, build the 
edifices, and have general control over the universi- 
ties. They meet annually, at the period of “ com- 
mencement,’’ in the university town. 

Besides the regular undergraduate course above 
described, the degree of a.z. being conferred upon 
undergraduates who succeed in completing that 
course, and that of a.m. following in three years 
after graduation, if the graduate so chooses—the 
university includes law, medical, divinity, and scien- 
tific schools, each provided with three or four pro- 
fessors. These are quite separate from the under- 
graduate department, and the students of the divinity 
school alone occupy rooms in the university dormi- 
tories—the law, medical, and scientific students 
lodging in town. The president of the university 
is, however, president of all the departments—the 
professional as well as the undergraduate. There is 
a law building, with its lecture room and library; a 
medical building, with its dissecting and lecture 
rooms, and its’ anatomical museum; a scientific 
building, provided with laboratories and other con- 
veniences; and a divinity building. No examina- 
tion is required to enter the professional schools; 
and here lectures take the place of recitations. In 
the law school there are two lectures a day, occupying 
an hour each; the rest of the time is left to the 
students, in which to read up the text books relating 
to the subjects lectured iy te excepting that once a 
week a ‘‘moot court” is held, presided over by one 
of the law professors, in which a certain series of 
facts being laid down and admitted on both sides, 
two students argue the law of the case proposed on 
one side, and two on the other. At the next following 
“moot court”? the professor gives his decision. At 
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Harvard the law student receives the degree of 1.x, 
after attending lectures for three terms (a year and a 
half), without examination; at Yale the course is 
two years, and an examination is necessary to obtain 
the degree. The English reader will understand 
this course better when informed that in America 
there is no division of the legal profession into 
attorneys and barristers; every American lawyer is 
both an attorney and a barrister; he draws his own 
deeds and wills, gets up his case, and then goes into 
court to try and argue it. The divinity and medical 
courses occupy two years, after which the degrees of 
B.D. and m.p. are conferred. In these schools the 
student not only hears lectures on various topics 
connected with the profession he has chosen, but he 
is taught their practical details, and is exercised in 
them. The young student in divinity is called upon 
to write a sermon, or a theological treatise on some 
sacred subject; he is practised in declamation, and is 
urged to ask questions and give his ideas on the 
topic of the lecture. The medical student, during 
the course, makes experiments in dissecting and 
prescribing, accompanies his professor to the hos- 
pitals, and is entrusted, toward the end of his studies, 
with occasional cases. ‘The professional students 
lead a life quite separate from that of the under- 
graduates. ‘They associate little with other branches 
of the university, choosing their companions in their 
own department and class. Neither do the different 
classes of the undergraduates associate much together. 

Notwithstanding the really severe scholastic dis- 
cipline to which the student is subjected, he finds 
much time for reading, recreation, and literary exer- 
cises. At Yale there are two great rival literary 
societies, between which the whole body: of under- 
graduates is divided. Each society, on the advent of 
a new class, strives to get the greatest number of 
Freshmen to join its ranks: and a regular campaign 
ensues, often exciting and always amusing in its 
incidents. The officers of the rival societies will go 
to the towns where the preparatory academies are 
situated, and will canvass thoroughly all those who 
are about to come up to the university ; committees 
of enthusiastic society men infest the railway-stations, 
to have the first word with the verdant youths about 
to enter college, who are much amazed, and not 
seldom frightened, to find themselves the objects of 
bitter and long-continued scuffling on entering the 
university town. Every device is resorted to, to 
persuade them, and, if necessary, to smuggle them, 
into the society halls—where, before they know it, 
they find themselves taking the oath, and anon en- 
rolled members of the fraternity. The society halls 
are very richly fitted up, with frescoed walls and 
velvet-lined benches, and a most ornate president's 
desk. Meetings are held one evening in each week; 
a question, before decided upon, is debated by any 
member who wishes to participate in the exercise; 
an occasional composition is read; and _ several 
times in the year humorous entertainments take 


-place, a stage being fitted up, and an elaborate 


programme produced. ‘These societies have their 
field nights, when the halls are crowded, and the 
‘great men” of the university hold forth to the 
intense admiration of all the town-classmen; but 
more often they are thinly attended,.amid the hun- 
dred other amusements which university students 
have to distract them. oa 
There are many secret societies—college imita- 
tions of Freemasonry. These are very select, each 
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member requiring a unanimous election. The mem- 
bers of these fraternities are supposed to be bound, 
on entering, by the closest bonds of brotherhood 
with the rest; and their proceedings are intended 
to be kept a dark mystery from the rest of the 
college world; but they are really either literary 
or convivial, or both, in their objects. The mem- 
bers of these societies are known by small gold 
badges, or pins, of fantastic shape and design, bear- 
ing cabalistic signs, which they wear in their shirt 
bosoms, or upon their waistcoats. There are secret 
societies in each class—Freshmen societies, Sopho- 
more societies, and so on; and as the student ad- 
vances, he goes from one society (if fortunate enough 
to be elected) into another. The struggle between 
the secret societies to obtain class and literary society 
honours—chairmanships, presidencies, committees, 
etc.—constitutes the university politics; and many 
are the intrigues and ‘‘ compromises,” and “ wire- 
pullings,” which go on among them in the course of 
the year. The society which succeeds im obtaining | 
for its leading members the greatest number of 
honours of this sort, and in carrying off the greatest 
number of university prizes, is entitled te crow the 
loudest. 

The students of the university publish a monthly 


magazine, devoted mainly to coll aa poetry, 
and events. The magazine is conti by editors 
chosen from among their own number by the junior 
class, who hold their places for a year: It is 

ported by subscriptions from the students and the 
alumni, and presents a very fair specimen of the 
literary ability of the students. Now and then, 
too, a paper is published anonymously, containing 
humorous cuts illustrative of events in the university, 
and containing satirical articles, mainly directed 


* against obnoxious professors. 


There are many scholarships, prizes, amd premiums, 
offered by the university to the undergraduates; the 
scholarships yield small incomes to the successful 
competitors during their college course, amd aré 
principally given for mathematical and lassical 
examinations. Prizes are given (varying from £20 
to £1) for excellence in English composition, decla- 
mation, and the solution of mathematical protilems. 
Besides the university prizes, the Yale literary socie- 
ties—Linonia and the Brothers in Unity—set apart 
a fund for “‘ prize debates,” participated in by their 
own members of the hela, sophomore, and 
senior classes. The umpires are chosen from among 
the graduate members of the society, often pro- 
fessors in the university, who award thé prizes to 
the three best speakers. A certain question as chosen 
by the society, and each disputant argues in the 
affirmative or negative of the question elected— 
having a month in which to prepare his argument. 
There are several public exhibitions, serious, bur- 
lesque, and amusing, during the year. The junior 
class has its ‘“‘junior exhibition,” which consists of 
orations delivered in a large hall before a crowded 
audience. The senior class has its “commencement,” 
or “commemoration” at the end of the course, in 
which the exercises differ little from those of the. 
junior exhibition. Among the comic performances 
are “‘ The Burial of Euclid,” by the sophomores, on 
completing that perplexing author; this is a wild 
torchlight masquerade, the principal performance 
being the burning of a coffin, which contains a wax 
varicature of Euclid, a copy of his work lying on his 
breast. Another is the “ Wooden Spoon Exhibition,” 
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a burlesque of the “junior exhibition,” in which an 
enormous wooden spoon is presented to the most 
popular member of the class. There are many more 
which we have not space to describe in detail. 

I should be glad to give some account of the pas- 
times of the American university students, but it must 
now suffice to say that they do not materially differ 
from those of the English undergraduates. Boating 
is very popular, and much practised ; and there is an 
annual regatta between Yale and Harvard, with 
about even success on either side. Cricket and base 
ball; drilling and skating, are much in vogue. There 
are plenty of books of college and society songs, and 
the Yale students in particular are fond of singing 
together on the lawn after their day of recitation and 
of is over. 

e average age of entering the American uni- 
versities is seventeen, and of graduation, twenty-one. 
Yale has about five hundred undergraduates, and 
Harvard about four hundred. All English travellers 
Who fe curious in matters of education, should visit 
these two great institutions. G. M. T. 





THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


We have received from a correspondent at Teheran 


a ttumber of native sketches, and also pictures said 
to be by “the court painter.” Whatever merit 
they may possess as works of art, they have interest 
as meg | accurate illustrations of a country once 
among the great powers of the world, and likely to 
rise imt more importance than has for centuries 


bel to it. The Shah of Persia still bears the 
uent title of Shah-in-Shah, or Schah-yn- 
schah, King of kings. The present bearer of that 


title, of whom we give a portrait, Nasser-ed-din, was 
born im 1829, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, Mohammed Shah. He rules 
over @ territory about 26,000 miles in surface, with a 
poplin of ten millions. Of this total, three mil- 
ions, at least, are nomads. The rural population in 
imal towns and villages may be reckoned at four 
gms; and the other three millions inhabit the 
large towns, of which the chief are Ispahan, with 
60, Tauris, 100,000, Teheran, 80,000, and Meshed, 
100,00 
The Mussulmans number above nine millions; the 
vast majority (7,500,000) being of the Sheite confes- 
siom, thote of the Sunnite confession numbering less 
tham two millions. Besides these two great divisions 
of the Islam faith, there are many minor sects, still 
holding @ ommon belief in Mohammed and the 
Koran. 

Of the Christian population the Armenians claim 
about 200,000, the Nestorians 100,000, while Jews, 
fire worshippers, idol worshippers, and other wor- 
shippers, or no-worshippers, complete the census. 

For the modern history and the political relations 
of Persia, the reader must turn to the works of Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir Robert Porter, Mr. Morier, and, 
most recently, Sir J. Hastwick. For a brief account 
of the commencement of missionary enterprise in the 
country, we may refer to “The Court and People 
of Persia,” by Dr. Kitto. The name of the sainted 
Henry Martyn gives a romantic interest to the record 
of Christian missions in Persia. The medical mis- 
sionaries sent by the American and the Scottish 
societies have since honourably maintained the cause 
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of Christian benevolence in these regions. In Persia, 
as throughout all the East, the religion of the Koran 
-s on the wane, and the way is being prepared for 
the advance of a better faith. 

The present Shah has always shown superior 
capacity for administration, and has encouraged the 


OF PERSIA. 


to ancient custom. The crown treasure covers the 
private expenses of the Shah and the court, and all 
public expenses. There is no national debt, extra- 
ordinary expenses being met by extraordinary levies 
and exactions, from which there is no escape and:no 
appeal. 
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NASSER-ED-DIN, SHAH OF PERSIA. 


spirit of progress as far as the prejudices and usages | 


of the country have permitted. The last Shah was 
always in difficulty and debt. At his death all out- | 
standing bills were declared void, a wholesale and 
simple form of “ repudiation” only possible in abso- | 
lute monarchies or democratic republics. The new | 
king made a fresh start on the road of honesty and 
economy, and has sustained the course with creditable 
effort and perseverance. The ordinary income of 
the Crown is less than £2,000,000, but a large 
revenue is added by gifts to the sovereign, according | 


Lady Sheil, in her “ Glimpses of Life and Manners 
in Persia” (Murray), says, ‘The principal source of 
the revenue of Persia is derived from the land-tax. 
The rate is not uniform, different assessments having 
been made at various periods, more or less remote, 
since which time great changes have taken place im 
the lands assessed. The average is supposed to be 
about 20 per cent. on the gross produce, although in 
some districts it amounts to even 30. Besides this 
impost there are taxes on gardens, vineyards, shops, 
melon, cotton, rice, and tobacco grounds, sheep, 
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asses, buffaloes, bullocks, camels, wells, kanats, mills, | that compulsion is often necessary to enforce pay- 
which vary in the different provinces and even dis- | ment. But what is the cause of this reluctance? 
tricts, not only in amount but in the nature of the | He fears, if he did not counterfeit poverty and 
inability to meet the demands made on him, he 
would be thought rich, and become a mark for 
extortion. Let him but feel secure from arbitrary 
exaction, and it will be his interest to pay his taxes 
without delay. 

‘The gratuitous distribution of food, or seoorsat,* 
is another fruitful source of oppression. It is true 
that some allowance is pretended to be made to the 
villagers, but it is never adequate, and is no com- 
pensation for the violence and oppression which 
attends the exaction of seoorsat. The mohessils 
are among the great offenders, for every one of 
them must be supplied according to his caprices. 
But it is a governor or other functionary travelling 
to his post who is a scourge to the peasantry.” 

The portrait below is that of Futteh Ali Shah, to 
whom Sir John Malcolm was presented in 1800. ‘ His 
dress,” says Sir John “ baffles all description. The 
ground of his robes was white ; but he was so covered 
with jewels of an extraordinary size, and their splen- 
dour, from his being seated where the rays of the 
sun played upon them, was so dazzling, that it was 
impossible to distinguish the minute parts which 
combined to give such amazing brilliancy to his 
whole figure.” The subjoined picture is given in 
PERSIAN MOLLAH OR PRIEST. Dr. Kitto’s book on Persia. 


object taxed. In one province there is a poll-tax 
for males above fourteen years of age, which in 
another province is substituted by a house, or, as it 
is called, a door-tax, and again in another neither of 
these imposts is levied. In many districts no revenue 


whatever is levied, the land being held free on a 
sort of feudal tenure in requital of military service ; 
in general the tent-dwelling eels (nomads) pay no 
tax on land, the quantity cultivated by those tribes 
being small. Another and considerable source of 
exemption from taxation is land which has been 
made wakf, that is, dedicated to religious purposes, 
such as land attached to mosques. 

“ Altogether the system is not free from complica- 
tion, and requires all the ingenuity of the Persian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to unravel it. It is 
conjectured that through the extortions of governors 
and their subordinates, chiefs of districts, villages, 
mohessils, or tax-gatherers, the ryots pay double the 
amount of their assessments, no part of which excess 
reaches the Shah’s treasury. The revenue is paid 
part in money and part in kind, consisting of wheat, 
barley, rice, chaff, or chopped straw.” 

“The sources of vexation and oppression which 
touch most nearly the population at large, particu- 
larly the peasant class, are perhaps the mohessil 
(tax-collector) and seoorsat (provisions levied from 
the people gratuitously). Almost every transaction 
of the Government is performed through a mohessil, 
aid every mohessil is a tyrant, an oppressor—in 
general a thorough ruffian. The Shah sends his 
iiohessil to the governor of the province, the latter Sir John Malcolm gives a curious illustration of 
thereupon despatches his mohessil to the governor of | the reverence paid to all things connected with the 
towns and districts, and then finally to each separate | royal name or authority. A picture of the king was 
Village. It is here at its lowest stage that the system | sent to the Emir of Scinde. ‘It was enclosed in a 
works so grievously. The mohessil makes himself | case, and nailed down on a litter carried by two 
lord and master of the village, and every one bows 


dow ) is 7 10; ; * Seoorsat means provisions supplied at villages nominally on account 
n to his aprsere. It is true, I know, that the of government to certain travellers, such as elchecs, governors, public 


) ° . . . . 
rslan peasant pays his taxes with hesitation, and | servants, government messengers, etc, 
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mules; but, though not visible, it was deemed en- 
titled to the respectful homage of his subjects in 
those countries through which it passed. On the 
approach of the picture to Abushehr (Bushire), the 
governor of that part, with all his troops and at- 
tendants, went a stage to pay his obeisance! When 
it came near, they dismounted from their-horses, and 
walked forward to meet it on foot; the governor 
kissed the conveyance, in token of his devotion to 
that which it contained, and accompanied it to 
Abushehr, where it was welcomed with salutes, and 
the inhabitants of the town were commanded to 
show every demonstration of joy upon this happy 
occasion.”’ 

“If the king sends an honorary dress, the person 
for whom it is intended must proceed several miles 
to meet it, and clothe himself in his robes of favour 
with every mark of gratitude and submission. If a 
firman, or mandate, is written by the monarch to one 
of the officers of his government, it is also to be met 
at a distance by the person to whom it is addressed, 
who, after raising it to his head, gives it to his 
secretary to read, and all stand in respectful silence 
till the perusal is finished. If a minister has occasion 
to mention the king, it is not unusual, after inserting 
all his titles, to leave a blank, and to write the royal 
name at the top of the letter, lest it should be de- 
graded by having even a word above it.” 


COUNTRY STROLLS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF. “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” “MY STUDY 
CHAIR,” ETC. 


NO. VI.—A DAY BY THE SEA. 


I sHALL revert in this reminiscent chapter to a day 
in ‘‘ those old Junes,”—which every reader of Tenny- 
son knows, “‘ had twiee the life of these ;” at least, this 
is his verdict of the Mays. I shall go out for my 
June expedition no longer alone, but in company 
with wife and friends. I Shall recall an idle day after 
the momentous ®erurrence of a ing. 

An idle day, “an empty day;” this comes some- 
times in the busiest life, but is always to be @njoyed 
(it seems to me) under protest. Ah! this sounds as 
though every hour were employed really in €arnest 
work, and all grudged that was mot given to the 
dear Master. But how far otherwise is the truth! 
How different is the real from the ideal indeed, 
the work-days were always full; emplo to the 


enth, no corner left unsown: why, then, the empty’ 


spots now and then would not be to be grudged. 
They would be the recoil for the next Spring: they 
would be the winding up of the machine; the 
slackened string ©f the bow: and all with an ul- 
terior purpose: all with a view to more eager, more 
elastic, more continous work in the future. Re- 
creation is indeed part of our work, if we are indeed 
working. And this is, in truth, the value and the 
worth of rest—that it coils the springs of the mind 
and body for fresh and better work. That is, if the 
work be itself worthy of heirs of immortality. And 
this, be it noted, depends not on the character of the 
work, but on the motive of it. Is it done with a 
view to eternity, or only with a view to time? Is it 
done ‘‘as to the Lord,” or only as to men? The 
motive, that.is it: it may drag down to the world’s 
level a life seemingly wholly given-to religion, or it 
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may raise to the level of a saint’s history the lify 
spent in following the plough, or in caring for a 
family. If the work be worthy, that which x. 
creates mind, body, energies for it, is worthy too, 
But how many hours of life are necessarily hours of 
utter inaction. How little of our brief life, it has 
been noted—what with immaturity and decay; what 
with childhood, old , and sleep—how little of ow 
life of a span is indeed ved / 

A truce to moralising. Let me get on to that 
particular ‘“‘empty day” in the summer of the year, 
which it pleases me now to recall. Let it be again 
the day after the wedding; the anxious foresecing 
and forecasting: the weighty matter of dress; the 
important consideration of flowers and other decora. 
tions; the momentons question of the breakfast; of 
which room were best devoted to it; of how the 
tables should be and the Pa no got out, 
(our space was not large)—the fearful gap (at the 
last moment) of one bridesmaid wanting—all these 
cross-questions my wey as it happily turned out, 
with answers that fitted like hand and glove; let all 
the labour be over, and host and hostess smiling in 
a pleased lassitude over the assurances that this was 
the most delightful little wedding that ever the 
guests attended. And let thé next day have come. 

The ship has been duly launched, in this case, full 
rigged; sails set; colours flying: yea, every corl 
fluttering with painted bits of rag ; an unreality sent 
out to contend with the realities of life. Yet we 
hurrah’d at the launch—and rightly. Let then 
start well, band playing, flags flaunting: cheer after 
cheer following them, as they glide into that untried 
sea. They will have their storms and rough weather; 
we know this as we cheer; but a good start is much, 
if not everything. They will have to rough it, and 
the sea is not, will not be, always a dimpled laugh: 
but if the good ship be tight, and spring no leak to 
let water inside it, we need not fear for its battle 
with storms which are without. At least laund 
them gaily—banners fluttering, music throbbing— 
tear not aside just yet their delicious dream-land to 
foist on them your dry realities. Time enough: 
time enough: and the day will bring its strength. 
If there be a time to weep, there is also, we are 
assured on good authority, a time to laugh: if there 
be a time to mourn, there is also a time to dance. 
And do thou, whose brow the years have set, and 
whose hair the years have whitened—do thou, m 
thy grave and severe years, not grudge the laughing 
and the dancing time to them! No doubt the foam 
must die off the champagne, yet the wine shall 
remain as good, if quieter. Or if the drink must be 
bitter-sweet, there is none, a wise man tells us, none 
so wholesome. Only let life’s bitters be indeed 
tempered with the sweet of mutual love, that smile 
which is like lamplight and firelight within, while 
the storms darken without : 


‘The smile of mutual love, 
When hearts are of each other sure.” 


And sorrows sent and sustained by God’s love, and 
divided and lulled by married love, even these have 
their earthly, as well as their heavenly, blessing: 


‘* Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care.” 


But now, as I said, the feast is over, and the next 
day has come. There is always a certain depression 
and desolation about the ending of a time of bustle 
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and festivity and excitement, especially after a 
wedding, when there is a miss of those but now 
here, and they the most important persons of the 
gathering. There is a forlorn untidiness about the 
rooms, especially that where the breakfast was set 
out—you think, as you peep into the room, of that 
song, of ‘‘one who walks alone— 


‘*Some banquet-hall deserted : 
The lights are fled, the garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


And it seems well to leave the house to the servants 
for that day. 

At any rate, this describes our experience; more- 
over, we were tired: a reaction comes after the ex- 
citement of an event out of the usual way: and ina 
country curacy such a thing as a wedding from the 
house is a very unusual excitement indeed. So we 
east about for some united country stroll which might 
combine the requisites of rest, quiet, and beauty. We. 
did not want to go too far; we wanted to be quiet, 
just to make a little excursion somewhere, away from 
the every-day hedges and trees, and there tolie about 
dreamily, and take in what beauties nature might 
see fit to present to our eyes and minds, without 
giving us the trouble to search for them; to feast, 
as it were, with no exertion in ordering the meal. 

But where were we to go? We had no quiet space 
of lawn-land or hay-meadows, shut in by tall, solemn 
summer woods, in our neighbourhood. We had no 
sequestered valley about which healthy hills make'a 
rampart, and shut out the toil and moil of life, satis- 
fying the reposing eyes with outline and colour, and 
softest light and shade, that deepens, lengthens, 
changes about, steals on, as the sun changes his place 
in the heavens. We had no river down which we 
night have dropped, hardly dipping the oars: landing 
at last in some nook above the whispering reeds 
among which comes the moorhen’s croak to mark the 
silence and solitude, where poplars shiver in a long 
line, where the solitary fisherman shrinks from our 
disturbing approach, and passes on, hastily whipping 
the water, as he seeks retirement again; where the 
thud of oars in the rowlocks should come but once or 
twice in the day to remind us how secluded the hours 
had been from face or voice of men. 

Such refuges we had not at hand, but one never- 
failing charm was within easy reach; even the rest- 
less, hoary, tumbling sea. Yes, you might hear 
him on still nights, from our garden; the hoarse 
continuous roar, or the muffled buffets on the beach: 
the grey, dull gleam might catch your eyé from 
points here and there near the house; we had no 
sea-view, hence an expedition to the sea would fulfil 
the condition of varying our every-day scenery. 
And what (except the sound of pine-trees, maybe) — 
What more lulling and tranquillising than that mea- 
sured monotony of the curving and dying lines that 
ever advanced or receded along the firm sandy shore, 
Te te prey” at our feet, when the tide was up; 
hushed and dreamy far down the naked shore when 
a great depression had gathered over the ocean’s 
unstable heart, and he had gathered himself into 
himself, and changed his light laughter into dull 
murmurs and continuous sighing? What better than 
a day at the sea for change and rest? And I knew 
of just the bay that would fulfil all the conditions 
required : secluded, quiet, beautiful. 

So we set out. The wrecks of the feast of yes- 
terday supplied full material for the picnic of to-day. 


A DAY BY THE SEA. 
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A yawning ham, with the rosy lean and the delicate 
fat just in condition to be cut into the thin wafer 
slices, oyster and other patties, aspen-jellies, the 
consenting parties to a lobster-salad, ruined fowls, 
crisp dinner-rolls, sufficient bitter ale, a bottle of 
sherry. The ladies to drive and carry the provisions, 
the graver sex to walk. Not a large party, all 
related: no need, therefore, for any exertion on the 
part of any one to amuse another. (I fear this all 
sounds somewhat epicurean; but who knows not 
days and moods when a weary body and a mind 
released from tension craves simply repose and in- 
action?) You might speak if you liked, or be silent 
if you liked; any feeling of constraint or compulsory 
effort was absent. Still there are to whom it is less 
fatiguing to be agreeable and amusing than not ; and 
of such was our deputy-parent and chief butler of 
yesterday. ‘‘Tebbard” —(thus the hope of the 
house had varied the more common, if more correct, 
“‘ Edward ”?)—Tebbard was the life and spirit of that 
walk, of that day: the oil to the wheels which might 
have dragged heavily, the piquant sauce to the 
otherwise savourless repast. ‘The possibility of more 
bread being required, also the desirability of a cu- 
cumber being added to the salad—these brilliant 
thoughts became contagious within his influence; and 
thus additionally provided, we awaited the pony- 
carriage by the stile at which the field-path begun. 
Neatly to the time it drove up, richly laden with 
ladies and lunch; the terrors of two stiles were over- 
come, and, laden with divers baskets and parcels, we 
straggled along the narrow path, or the bruised 
grass that edged it. I was the sole possessor of the 
secret, both of the place and of the way to it: the 
rest were all expectant; therefore a certain pleasant 
anxicty quickened in the breast as we wound up the 
hill towards the martello tower, beneath which lay 
the withdrawing room selected for our enjoyment. 
An opening already disclosed a hazy stretch of pale 
sea, with white-sailed ships sleeping on it, here and 
there. This was so far a success: the Londoners 
especially hailed the vision; to these that space ever 
free and never to be built over, seems the very talis- 
man of health and renovation. I verily believe that 
to the craving minds of some, pining in the smoke 
and the crammed streets, the contemplated run even 
down the Thames, with the few dips, and the two 
days’ sea journey, is expected as the elixir vite to 
restore jaded appetite and flagging spirits and 
chronic weariness. And—lengthening the pleasure- 
able period by the week’s anticipation and the week’s 
reminiscence—I dare say a very disproportionate 
result 7s sometimes obtained by the use of such 
small means. At any rate there is a very magic 
about the name and the thought of a whiff of the 
sea breezes. I know a man who (when secure from 
observation) owns to the habit of roaming about 
the yellow sands, with his mouth round-open—like a 
goldfish in a bowl—to inhale the health-giving breeze, 
and blow the smoke and fog out of his lungs. But 
he is an enthusiast. And this meditation has 
brought us up the hill, and sufficiently within the 
selected bay for me to gather the general vote of the 
company as to the judiciousness or otherwise of the 
selection. Cheered by unanimous applause, I lead the 
descent. I call a halt upon a slight table-land half- 
way down the slope, and, with some complacency, 
indicate it as the special spot which I have selected 
for contemplation of the view and discussion of the 
provisions. Here, however, I am over-ruled. Tho 
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sea-lovers cannot bear to be so far removed from the 
long creamy edge which laps and falls, as it happens, 
some way beyond the tract of firm sand which lies 
between us and the broken descent. With a good 
grace I yield my point, and we lessen the distance 
between ourselves and the resting restlessness and 
hushing noise, the murmur, monotonous, melancholy, 
unceasing, of the retiring sea. A favourable point, 
very near the sand, but still on the grass, is fixed 
upon, and we proceed to unpack, and to arrange 
ourselves in negligent repose, here and there, where 
ease or view attracts. 

That empty day, that idle day, it soon passed. 
But it was certainly enjoyed. A sort of lotus-eating 
languid pleasure for a while: a liking to sit or lie 
still, and let the soft airs from the June sea and sky 
play upon the uncovered brow, and with the loose 
hair, under the soft cloud-braiding that cooled the 
summer heaven; a feeling that life’s sad or anxious 
or dry and monotonous work was just for that day 
kept at arm’s length; no call either to do or to endure 
for these hours between the morning and the night, 
the march of life left for that while, and a space of 
mere rest gained. A weary world, a mournful 
spectacle, a panorama of sadnesses, a deluge of 
sorrow, and death, and sin: and dove-hearts grow 
sick of fluttering above the floating corpses, if there 
be raven-hearts that rather gloat over the waste; 
and ’tis pleasant to find an ark for an hour’s rest 
between the weeks of seeking for some olive-leaf of 
hope and peace above the flood. But this is far- 
fetched. It may not, however, be out of place, in 
connection with it, to quote a passage from a 
medizval writer that beautifully uses the same 
image in pointing out how and where true rest may 
alone be obtained :—‘‘ Lo!” he says, ‘‘ Christ is the 
ark, and his wounded side is as the window of the 
ark, through which thou mayest enter. For as the dove 
found not rest for the sole of her foot, so dost thou 
wander in vain with the raven, and wheel around 
the corpses of this world; thou canst not find thy 
rest, save in the heart of thy Saviour.” 

But I return from this quiet flight into the only 
always summer air and real region of refreshment 
and peace, back to my pleasant idle day again. I 
am lying at length on the dry coarse grass, much 
enjoying the sight and sound. A sloping hill-side 
or broken cliff, rough with shaggy turf, varied with 
thickets of bramble ; this, or a terrace of this, is our 
post of observation ; and a quiet secluded bay lies 
below us; the tawny sand, smooth and firm, here 
and there streaked with a dull wet gleam; once and 
again diversified with a shingly, shelly piece, ending 
in a low breakwater of chalky rocks, draped with 
bronze seaweed. Then the smooth crisping sea, 
very tender in colour, or rather in huo to-day,—still 
more exactly—in hues—for who shall quite say whe- 
ther that expanse impresses the mind with blue or 
silver-grey; or where that glassy-green begins, or 
where that neutral-purple ends? An embrace of 
white cliff, misty, softened, hallowed, by the distance, 
shuts in the retreat; I think I see (with strained 
eyes) the far pier at Dover, but I am content with 
what is to be had with no effort. For France lies, 
like a low cloud, on the horizon: some distinct sea- 
gulls, sharp soft white and black, enhance and 
prove the delicate subtilty of the air-softening of 
the distance. With this, the tranquillising mono- 
tony of the still retiring waters harmonises well. 
And so an empty hour passes by. 
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Then the party is astir. ‘‘ Tebbard”’ has finished 
his paper (the idea of introducing the great peas 
mentary match of battledore and shuttlecock into 
this world-secluded recess !)—the wife and her sister 
and her cousin have a simultaneous craving to ‘‘come 
unto these yellow sands,” and a little fair-com- 
plexioned niece of mine has long had, however she 
has smothered, that longing. So we descend, and 
soon we have that pleasant sensation (a belt of dry, 
yielding dust passed) of standing upon the firm cool 
sand. Hey, for the treasures of the shore! Alice 
must have her shoes and socks off, and be let loose to 
scamper and to paddle at her will. Let her race about 
to her heart’s content, leaving the wet sands slowly 
to efface the gleaming prints of her little naked feet, 
or let her select a firm swell of sand, and with busy 
spade erect an edifice, while we elders dwell again 
on the well-worn thought, how, indeed, this is a t 
of the labour of many a life: how many spend the 
hours between morning and evening, just merely in 
sand-architecture ; then death brims up in full flood, 
and the shore is empty of them, and all their busy 
labour is levelled, and has left no mark, and is as 
though it had never been. For when at last the tide 
goes down, you shall not discover it; it was not like 
a rock wall, that was submerged for a while, but 
appears when the waters draw off. The builder is 
not there: ‘‘He passed away, and lo! he was not: 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.” The 
builder is gone, and his works do follow him. There 
is nothing to show in eternity for all the long and 
careful labours of time. 

How furrowed are the sands when the tide has 
drawn away from them! ‘There was such sparkle 
and glee when the pleased waters were swelling and 
glittering over this tract; but they drew off by 
degrees, and now how all the smooth face is mapped 
out in furrows and wrinkles! It is tired of its toys, 
the fickle sea; it has left behind, little prized, these 
shells and seaweed, these smooth pebbles; these 
round chalk marbles, and pyramids and cones of 
spar. But it cannot rest: see, it is coming back 
again even now; the far murmur grows into a 
hoarse roar; the silver curves hasten each after each 
along the level sand: for a time it was sick at heart, 
and tired of all; moaning, bankrupt, broken-hearted, 
weary, just now; quitting, as worthless, its posses- 
sions and its playthings: and now the turn has 
come; the old eagerness has awakened, the thought- 
less fervent pursuit is resumed. Ah! some do indeed 
make life a series of rises and fallings of the tide: 
now it is a loss, and they leave life’s bare shore to 
moan in solitude far from, men: now another prize 
has allured them, and see how earnest and con- 
tinuous the plashing, ever-advancing pursuit again. 
Desolate, bankrupt, just now: but a second object 
attracts, and all the old excitement and eagerness 
returns. This in some cases; but not always, nor 
often. 

O nature, quiet nature! we cannot then keep our 
thoughts, ourselves rather, out of you; you must 
ever suggest to us the sad or strange or glad realities 
of our own life; you are ever a parable, an allegory, 
of which the history of man is the ready interpreta- 
tion. The song of a bird; the tint of a sunset: the 
dance of the falling snow; the thud of the waves 
advancing or retreating—these are but the accom- 
paniment to which the life of man is the glad or sober 
song. It must beso: but yet now the time has come 
to end the idle day and the desultory fancies. So we 
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leave the waves tripping with silver fect over the 
brown shore, and ascend our cliff again; and, late in 
the evening, strike the homeward path. Glad at heart 
with a quiet enjoyment: and we pause upon the 
prow of the hill to look back at our bay. ‘“‘ A large, 
low moon”? has risen now; resplendent, refulgent ; 
and a hoary gleaming path twinkles athwart the 
still sunset-warmed waters. We compel ourselves 
away; and here are the stiles; and there is the 
white pony; and the chaise rattles off merrily, and 
we, the men, take our short cut over the fields, and 
end our excursion with a conversation, which some- 
how starts up, concerning certain stirring questions 
of the day, 





THE MATERIA MEDICA OF LAST CENTURY. 


Two or three years ago, after long preparation and 
loud announcement, there appeared a new Pharma- 
copeia, or handbook of remedies used in the practice 
of physic. Whereas, previously, there had been 
three separate ‘ Dispensatories” issued by the 
several colleges of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the new Pharmacopoeia was the fruit of the united 
labours of a committee, and is supposed to embody 
the best parts of each of the previous works. Great 
benefit is obviously gained by uniformity, both as 
regards preparation of medicines, and their doses; 

. and altogether the new Pharmacopoeia, however it 
may be open in some details to criticism, may be 
accepted as the standard of materia medica, and 
the record of medical practice in the middle of the 
present century. 

Now we happen to have fallen in with two old 
volumes, which reveal the state of the materia 
medica exactly a century ago. To go back to an 
earlier period would land us in periods of barbarous 
practice. Many specimens of the strange remedies 
and curious usages of those days have been given for 
the amusement of readers. But in the middle of the 
eighteenth century there had been great advances in 
medical science and practice, and a comparison of 
the materia medica of that time with our own 
has many points of instruction as well as interest. 
The books to which we refer are these :— 


THE GENERAL DisPENSATORY ; containing a Translation 
of the Pharmacopoeias of the Royal Colleges of Physicians of 
London and Edinburgh, together with that of the Royal 
Hospital of Edinburgh, from the last Edition. To which are 
added the Doses, Virtues, and Uses of the Simples as well 
as Compounds, and in what Cases they are attended with 
Danger. With a Design to render the Practice of Physic 
more Safe, Easy, and Successful. The Second Edition, with 
large Additions. By R. Brookes, m.p., Author of ‘“ The 
General Practice of Physic.” London: Printed for J. New- 
bery, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and R. Baldwin, in Pater- 
noster Row. 1765. 


The other volume, published a year later, is 
entitled, 


Tue Mopern Practice or THE LonpoN HospITAts, 
viz., St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, and 
Guy’s. The Second Edition. To which is added an Index 
of Diseases and their Remedies. London, 1766. 


Tp present any formal analysis of these books, or 
to give even a summary of their contents, would be 
Interesting only to professional men. Let us merely 
cull a few varieties, chiefly for the benefit of “the 
general reader.” 

The following ‘tables of diet,” prefixed to “The 


THE MATERIA MEDICA OF LAST CENTURY. 
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Practice of the London Hospitals,” has an interest 
alike for doctors and patients, and is worth giving 
for comparison with the diet-tables now in use. 


FULL DIET. 
SUNDAY AND THURSDAY. 


Breakfast—A pint of water-gruel. 
Dinner—Half a pound of boiled beef, with greens, 
Supper—A pint of broth. 


TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Breakfast-——A pint of water-gruel. 
Dinner—Half a pound of boiled mutton, with greens, 
Supper—A pint of broth. 


MONDAY. 


Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage. 
Dinner—A pint of rice milk. 
Supper—Two ounces of cheese or butter. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage, 


Dinner—Half a pound of boiled pudding. 
Supper—A pint of water-gruel. 

FRIDAY. 
Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage. 


Dinner—A pint of plumb broth. 
Supper—Two ounces of cheese or butter 


The patients upon Full Diet shall have one loaf of bread 
per day. 

Three pints of small beer per day, from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas. 

One quart per day, from Michaelmas to Lady-day. 

N.B.—The loaf of bread weighs fourteen ounces. 


LOW DIET. 
SUNDAY. 
Breakfast—A pint of water-gruel. 
Dinner—Two ounces of roasted veal, with a slice of bread- 
pudding. 
Supper—A pint of broth. 


TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Breakfast—A pint of water-gruel. 

Dinner—Two ounces of boiled mutton, with greens, and 
a pint of broth. 

Supper—A pint of broth. 


MONDAY. 
Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage. 
» Dinner—A pint of rice milk. 
Suupper—Two ounces of cheese or butter. 
“WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage. 
Dinner—A slice.of boiled pudding. 
Supper—A pint of water-gruel. 
THURSDAY. 


Breakfast—A pint of water-gruel. 

Dinner—Two ounces of roasted veal, and a pint of rice 
milk. 

Supper—A pint of broth. 


FRIDAY. 


Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage. 
Dinner—A pint of plumb broth. 
Supper—Two ounces of cheese or butter. 


The patients upon Low Diet shall have one loaf of bread 


r day. 
One quart of beer per day, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
One pint per day, from Michaelmas to Lady-day. 


MILK DIET. 
SUNDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 


- Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage or water-gruel. 
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Dinner—A pint of plumb pottage, and four ounces of lavender, long pepper, seeds of hartwort, juice of the rape of 
bread-pudding. ; cistus, strained storax, opopanax, strained galbanum, balsam 
Supper—A pint of milk pottage or water-gruel. of Gilead, or in its stead expressed oil of nutmegs, and Russia 
é we al Ae t castor, of each an ounce ; poley mountain, water-germander 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY. the fruit of the balsam-tree, or in its stead cubebs, white 
Breakfast—A pint of milk pottage or water-gruel. pepper, seeds of the carrot of Crete, abdellium strained, of 
Dinner—A pint of rice milk. each seven drachms; Celtic nard, gentian root, leaves’ of 
Supper—A pint of milk pottage or water-gruel. dittany of Crete, red roses, seeds of Macedonian parsley, the 
; : : lesser cardamom seeds freed from their husks, sweet fennel 
The patients upon Milk Diet shall have one loaf of bread seeds, gum arabic, opium strained, of each five drachms ; yo9 
per day. —_ . : of the sweet flag, root of wild valerian, anise-sced, sagapenum 
Three pints of drink per day; one pint whereof shall be strained, of each three drachms; spignel, St. John’s wort 
milk, and two water. ; juice of acacia, or in its stead Japan earth, the bellies af 
The patients upon Fish Diet shall have fish for dinner on scinks, of each two drachms and a half; of clarified honey 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, if it can conveniently thrice the weight of all the rest. Dissolve the opium first jn 
be had; if not, the Low Diet. a little wine, and then mix it with the honey made hot; jn 
The patients upon Dry Diet shall have two ounces of butter the mean time melt together in another vessel the galbanum, 
or cheese for breakfast, and the same for supper every day in storax, turpentine, and the balsam of Gilead, or the expressed 
the week ; and the Low Diet for dinner, but without broth or oil of nutmeg, continually stirring them round, that they 
rice, may not burn ; and as soon as these are melted, add to then 
Milk on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. the hot honey, first by spoonfuls, and afterwards more freely ; 
Bread and beer, as those upon Low Diet. lastly, when this mixture is near cold, add’ by degrees the 
The patients upon Raisin Diet shall have half a pound of rest of the species reduced to powder. 
raisins per day, as much bread as they can eat, a quart of ; 2 3 a bs 
decoct. guaic. fort., and as much of the decoct. guaic. tenue In actual number of ingredients Mithridate is 
as ier can drink. a alc se i excelled by the celebrated Venice treacle, for the pry- 
, The patients under Salivation shall have one quart of mi i i ing i ipe :— 
per pe and half a pound of mutton to be boiled for broth. paration of which the Zollawing is the recipe ; 
: Venice Treacle, 
A hundred years y “a0r- 
) ago, while most of the extraor Take of the troches of squills, half a pound. 


} . Med) ‘6 1 ” 
dinary remedies of ‘the ancient apothecary had Long pepper, opium strained, dried vipers, of each three 
disappeared, there still remained some vestiges of | ounces. 
rude practice. For instance, in the preparations Cinnamon, balsam of Gilead, or in its stead expressed oil of 
used at St. Thomas’s Hospital, we have nutmeg, of each two ounces, 
ss eS i Agaric, the root of Florentine orrice, water-germander, red 
Viper Liniment. roses, seeds of navew, extract of liquorice, of each an ounee 
Take of colcothar of vitriol, one drachm ; viper’s fat, one and a half. 
ounce, mix them together. Spikenard, saffron, amomum, myrrh, costus, or in its 
stead zedoary, camel’s hay, of each an ounce. 
Testaccous Powder. The root of cinquefoil, rhubarb, ginger, Indian leaf, or in 
Take of crab’s claws prepared, half a pound ; oyster shells, its stead mace, leaves of dittany of Crete, of horehound, and 
and red coral prepared, an ounce and a half each, mix them of calamint, French lavender, black pepper, seeds of Mace- 
together.— This is used in the heartburn, and in all disorders donian parsley, olib&mum, Chio turpentine, root of wild 
of children arising from acidities. valerian, of each six drachms. 
wen , Gentian root, Celtic nard, spignel, leaves of poley moun- 
Expression of Hog-lice. tain, of St. John’s wort, of ground pine-tops, of creeping 
Take live hog-lice, three ounces ; water a pint and a half, germander with the seed, the fruit of the balsam-tree, or in 
brandy half a pint, mix these together :—Two ounces of the its stead cubebs, anise-seed, sweet fennel seed, the lesser 
strained liquor are to be taken twice in a day, and are found | cardamom seeds freed from their husks, sced of bishop’s weed, 
to be very beneficial in dropsies, the jaundice, the asthma, of hartwort, of treacle mustard, or mithridate mustard, 
and gravel. juice of the rape of cistus, acacia, or in its stead Japan earth, 
” : : : gum arabic, storax strained, sagapenum strained, Lemnian 
Vipers seem to have retained their reputation firmly, earth, or in its stead bole armenic or French bole, green 
as they do among rustic female practitioners to this | _ Vitriol calcined, of each half an ounce. — 
day. A common medicine is Root of creeping birthwort, or in its stead of the long 
birthwort, tops of the lesser centaury, seeds of the carrot of 
Viper Wine. Crete, opopanax, galbanum strained, Russia castor, Jew’s 


_ Ce en Sone : eo es pitch, or in its stead white amber prepared, root of the sweet 
Take of dried vipers, two ounces; of white wine, three flag, of pee Wyatt: 8 ry 


pints. Infuse with a gentle heat for a week strai . : ' 
ie ae With a quartile heat tera week, and then strain Of clarified honey, thrice the weight of all the rest. The 
: ingredients are to be mixed in the same manner as in the 


The wine was probably as much more pee: than | ™mithridate. 


the vipers, as in the following the oil prevailed in While quoting these antiquated formulas, let us 
efficacy over the bricks. say that in ‘‘The Practice of the London Hospitals” in 
Oil of Bricks. 1766, there appear some old-fashioned but useful 
Let bricks heated red-hot, be plunged into oil olive, till prep arations, which ye Lara s with regret from more 
the whole is imbibed: then the bricks being sufficiently modern dispensatories. Some of the prescriptions 
broke, are to be put into a retort ; and bya sand heat the | taken “from the surgeon’s books” could not be im- 
oil will ascend, with a spirit, which is to be separated from | proved by Sir William Fergusson or Mr. Paget. 
the oil. And even in respect to the more complicated medi- 
But now let us transcribe two preparations of a por- | caments of the physicians there is an evident aiming 
tentous nature, whose names occur familiarly in after greater simplicity, while tied by the chains of 
medical books of last century, and the fame of which | cumbrous usage. An amusing instance of this 
exists in traditions of the druggist’s shop. appears, after a complex remedy for scrofulous 
one tumours, concluding thus: ‘‘ But to say the truth, 
Mithridate. i hich 
— ; the success depends chiefly on the sea-water, whic 
ie of canon, fomtern, drach: of mymty eleven | succeeds as well when singly.” ‘The man who wai 
drachms ; agaric, spikenard, ginger, saffron, s of treacle . ° 7 i 
mustard, or of mithridate mustard, frankincense, Chio turpen- that m= 17 66 might safely hav ° been entrusted wit 
tine, of each ten drachms; camel’s hay, costus, or in its the editing of the Pharmacopeia of 1866! 
stead zedoary, Indian leaf, or in its stead mace, French With regard to the simplicity and the number of 
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‘tape of BH remedies, there is a curious passage in the autobio- | age.” The list contains a prodigious variety of 
1 Russi, graphy of the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. | simples, the number of which must have been quite 
mander, Describing his student days in London, at the begin- | as puzzling as the multifarious compounds objected to. 
» White J ning of the present century, he says :— We have space for only a few specimens. 
in of “T attended in a chemist’s shop, in orderthat I might Alliaria, Jack by the Hedge (Sauce alone), stands recom- 
He of gain some knowledge of the materia medica, and the | mended as a very powerful diaphoretic and diuretic, ‘as a 
mg making up of prescriptions. The shop was at the deobstruent in asthmatic disorders, and externally as an 
8: toot M corner of Little Newport Street, and the proprietor | _ *Btiseptic in gangrenes and putrid onal devil th ont 0 
apenum f it was Mr. Clifton, who also practised pirighented _Apes, Bees ; this insect dried and powdered is said to re 
(s Wort 0 ns iP hi + tox ind diuretic ; and externally applied, to promote the growth of 
ellies of apothecary, exercising his art among the tradesmen | hair. For its products, see Mel, Cera, etc. 
.< Centinodium, or polygonum, Knot-grass ; the herb. This 


1 honey 
first in 


ees the 


ate is 
1e pre- 


of the neighbourhood. He was an apothecary of 
the old school, having no science in the ordinary 
sense of the word; yet, I have no doubt, a useful 
and successful practitioner. I come to this conclu- 
sion because, although there was nothing prepos- 
sessing in either his manner or appearance, his 
practice gradually increased, until at last he was 
able to give up his shop and live in a large house 
near Leicester Square, where he dispensed medicines 
only to his own patients. It is usual in these days 
to regard this class of practitioners with little respect; 
but the fact is, that they were very useful persons, 
and, having no very ambitious aspirations, they were 
within the reach of the poorer orders of society, 
which is not much the case with the better educated 


is looked upon as a specific in all sorts of hemorrhages, 
internally taken, or outwardly applied: it is good for all 
fluxes of the belly ; but for the bloody-flux it must be boiled 
in milk, and the decoction drank. Camerarius mentions a 
man who was cured of vomiting of blood by drinking the 
juice in a little wine. In bleeding of the nose the decoction 
must be drunk and the expressed herb put under the arm-pits. 
Wadelius assures us, that this herb pounded and put under 
the arm-pits stops the enormous flux of the hemorrhoids, 
Outwardly applied it cures wounds speedily. The dose of the 
Juice is two or three ounces. 

Crocus, Saffron ; the Flowers and Stamina. This is called 
by some the king of vegetables: It cheers the spirits, whence 
it is said to be cordial; it is given against fainting-fits and 
the palpitation of the heart. It strengthens the stomach 
and helps digestion; frees the lungs from gross phlegm, 
destroys the acrimony of irritating serum, and curesa cough ; 


h three surgeon-apothecaries, or, as they are called, general | whence some call it the soul of the lungs. . . . Too large a 
1 oilof practitioners of the present day, who have expended dose stupifies the senses and causes sleep, or provokes excessive 
. Fhe aes . and perpetual laughter, which at last becomes convulsive, 
be consider able sum of peed, in order to obtain & and ends in death. It may be given safely from ten grains 
er, red licence to practise. Mr. Clifton’s treatment of disease toascruple. Two or three drachms are sufficient to kill. 

Formice, Ants, There are wonderful things said of the 


in its 


Or in 


seemed to be verysimple. He had in his shop five 
large bottles, which were labelled Mistura Salina, 
Mistura Cathartica, Mistura Astringens, Mistura Cin- 
chong, and another, of which I forget the name, but 
it was some kind of white emulsion for coughs; and 
it seemed to me that out of these five bottles he pre- 
scribed for two-thirds of his patients. I do not, 
however, set this down to his discredit; for I have 
observed that while young members of the medical 
profession generally deal in a great variety of reme- 
dies, they generally discard the greater number of 
them as they grow older, until at last their treatment 
of diseases becomes almost as simple as that of the 
Asculapius of Little Newport Street. There are 
some, indeed, who form an exception to this general 
rule, who, even to the last, seem to think that they 
have, or ought to have, a specific for everything, and 
are always making experiments with new remedies. 
The consequence is that they do not cure the patients, 
which the patients at last find out, and then they 
have no patients left.” 

Let us now turn for a little to the Pharmacoposias 
of the Royal Colleges of the Physicians of London 
and Edinburgh, as. epitomised in Dr. Brookes’ 
“General Dispensatory.” The preface to this volume 


virtues of these insects; that they are good in all disorders 
of the head and brain and the weaknesses of old-age ; but from 
their stimulating properties they are more likely to be 
diuretic and to assist paralytic limbs by outward appli- 
cation. 

Millepede, wood-lice or hog-lice. The principal virtue of 
these is the diuretic ; whence they are good to prevent and 
cure the gravel; they are excellent in the cachexy and 
dropsy, by attenuating and evacuating the gelatinous serum ; 
they are prevalent in the tympany, in which case Willis 
directs them to be taken with nutmeg in a diuretic water ; 
they are praised in infarctions of the liver, in disorders of 
the spleen and hypochondria. Etmuller affirms there is not 
amore powerful remedy in infarctions of the lungs and in the 
asthma. In an inet hthisis, and a hooping-cough they 
are no way despicable. They are good in palsies, epilepsies, 
and all nervous distempers ; and Riverius gives instances of 
the wonders they have performed in strumas, scrofulous 
tumours and inveterate ulcers. They are likewise given in 
obstructions of the viscera, and particularly in the jaundice. 
Junker says he knew a celebrated physician give them 
successfully against dimness of sight, and to destroy the first 
rudiments of a cataract. The dose in substance is from a 
scruple to a drachm ; the expressed juice mixed with wine may 
be taken by spoonfuls ; or twenty hog-lice and upwards, even 
to sixty, may be bruised, and white wine poured thereon, and 
the juice expressed for a dose in the morning fasting. 


We might extend to any length this list, but must 


close with a substance which has lately assumed vast 
commercial importance. Some enterprising Yankee 
may: be glad tc know the uses of petroleum in 
medicine. 


points to the same simplification of the materia 
medica. 


One great obstacle to the advancement of this kind of 
learning, has been a fondness for compositions consisting of 


a great variety of ingredients, which have been kept in the 
shops, and recommended against diseases of all sorts. This 
rendered an inquiry into the nature of every simple of little 
use, since they were seldom or never trusted to alone, to 
answer any intention of cure. But we now live in a more 
enlightened age; and medicine seems to be returning back, 
by hasty steps, to its original simplicity; so that we may 
hope for a sufficient discovery of the real virtues of the most 
efficacious part of the whole materia medica, 


In accordance with this purpose a large part of the 
work deals with the properties and uses of “ medicinal 
simples ;”” the list of which, however, rather startles 
those who expect the results of ‘a more enlightened 





Petrolewm, Rock-oil; a bitumen. 


It is used externally to soften tumours, and to cure whit- 
lows ; it is good in the palsy, contraction of the tendons, 
and pains of the rheumatism. That which is brought from 
the East Indies is thought to be best in sprains and luxations, 
to strengthen the ligaments. It is certainly very penetrating, 
and is excellent for the nerves; as also for oedematous feet. 
They give Barbadoes tar inwardly, in that island, for the 
dry belly-ache. The dose is two drachms, thrice a day, 
which must be continued a long while till the disease is quite 
conquered. Outwardly it is an excellent thing, when mixed 
with an equal or double quantity of rum, to anoint the back- 
bone and joints when there is the least suspicion of a palsy 
coming on, 
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The medicinal uses of alcohol are described, with 
due warning against excess, and against use for 
pleasure, not necessity. 


Brandy, rum, and other wholesome spirits taken moderately, 
and more out of necessity than for pleasure, may contribute 
much to health ; for they assist digestion, and are distributed 
into all parts with facility, as being very subtile. They repair 
the strength, give fresh vigour to the blood, and readily 
restore, by their volatile and exalted particles, the dissipation 
of the spirits exhausted by too great a fatigue or long watch- 
ing; wherefore they are good for persons advanced in years, 
greatly debilitated, or who have a cold phlegmatic constitu- 
tion. These spirits serve for a menstruum for almost all 
medicines where a stimulus is required, and which are used 
in the palsy, lethargy, and apoplexy, and the like diseases, 
wherein gross humours are to - attenuated. When these 
inflammatory liquors are drank too freely, they are pernicious 
to health, by throwing the humours into an excessive agita- 
tion, and so destroying the balsamic parts of the blood. 
Hence the solids, wanting a due reparation, cease to perform 
their functions, which causes a want of appetite, ~~ 
cachexies, obstructions of the viscera, especially of the liver, 
and dropsies. The spirits flag for want of a regular supply, 
and oblige the unhappy wretches to have constant recourse 
to their bane for assistance, whence they become weak, dull, 
stupid, forgetful, and at length fall into a lethargy, palsy, or 
apoplexy, or the diseases before mentioned. 


Dr. Brookes gives many notable things in an Appen- 
dix to his volume, including various select prescriptions 
from the practice of the London hospitals. Ward’s 
medicines have an appendix all to themselves. The 
name of Ward is famous in the annals of quackery, 
and even crept into the verse of Pope: 


** Ward tried on puppies and the poor his drop.” 


He is said to have been originally a footman, and 
during attendance on his master in Paris obtained 
the receipt, which afterwards bore his name. Some 
of his prescriptions are sold as patent medicines to 
the present day. Ward’s red drop is a strong vinous 
solution of tartarised antimony, similar to Dr. Hux- 
ham’s antimonial wine. Ward’s white drop is a 
solution of nitrate of mercury, much recommended as 
an antiscorbutie, upon which Dr. Brookes remarks.:— 


These gentlemen who recommend it to seafaring people as 
an antiscorbutic should be apprised, that in the scurvy and in 
every putrescent disease, the exhibition of mercury, and all 
its preparations, is attended with certain destruction to the 
patient. It were therefore to be wished, that before they 
give such recommendations, they would seriously consider 
the eighth article of the decalogue, “Thou shalt not kill.” 


The last in the list of the medicines, is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ essence for the headache,” which is nothing 
more than the ‘‘ compound camphor liniment”’ of the 
modern Pharmacopeia. ? 





Sic itu. 


LrxE to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb‘d in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up; the star is shot ; 

The flight is past—and man forgot. 
Henry King (b. 1591, d, 1669). 
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PRISON MANAGEMENT AND ‘Prison MISMANAGEMENT,— 
French prisoners, on average, cost half as much as English, and 
earn double, with fewer re-committals. Mr. Gideon Haynes, 
governor of Massachusetts State Prison, reports that in 1868, 
the prison labour of 558 convicts earned £25,230 (126,151 
dollars, cash paid by contractors), which, after paying a/Z prison 
expenses, salaries, etc., left a clear net profit of £5,529 (27,646 
dollars. (Average earnings of each prisoner about £46.) Net 
profits of prison (over all expenses) £10,000 in two years, as 
revenue to the State. The prisoners at Exeter jail, for years 
past, have earned about one farthing each per day, or about 5s, 
per annum! Many other prisons in England are little better, 
In 1868, the Rev. David Dyer, chaplain of Albany Prison, New 
York (self-supporting), visited the chief prisons of the United 
Kingdom. He has recently, 1869, published a report of his 
observations. After remarking, ‘‘I was greatly surprised in 
my visits to learn how very little the prisons in Great Britain 
generally yield to their own support,” he states that he was 
told that the present system was considered more ‘‘ deterrent.” 
‘*T asked if this was the practical result of this course, and was 
assured it was not, for that the number of recommittals was 
very large, not less than 39 per cent.”—Howard Association 
Report. 


GAMBLING ProrFits, — Although the Baden and Homburg 
tables are not likely to be abolished for some time to come, 
the Spa tables will not be allowed after the year 1870, At 
least a bill is now before the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
to abolish gaming thereat. An account of the receipts and ex- 
penditure for the past season, as verified by the Cowt of 
Accounts, shows what immense chances are against the players. 
The losses at the roulette table amounted to 37,831f., and the 
gains to 939,641f., or a balance of profit of 902,810f. ; for the 
trente-et-un the figures are 380,869f., and 1,233, 864f., or a net 
— of 852,995f., ina period of three months only. The 

hare of the Treasury in the profits was 848,560f., or 155, 108f. 

more than in the previous year. Yet, notwithstanding these 
facts, there are flats who believe that the chances between the 
players and the bank are nearly equal.—Land and Water. 


EDUCATIONAL GRANTS AND ExpEeNnsEs.—For public educa- 
tion, the grants during ten years, ending in March, 1868, 
amounted to £6,070,135. This was added to £8,991, 405 from 

rivate and local sources, on the principle of ‘‘ grants in aid.” 

he proportion of voluntary and local expenditure has shown 
a gratifying increase. In 1858 the proportion of the Parlia- 
mentary grant to that of local effort was larger than in 1868; 
the revenue from private subscriptions, church collections, 
school pence, and other sources, having steadily advanced during 
these years. 


MARKETS AN ELEMENT OF WEALTH.—“ Look at that prairie,” 
said a settler on the Red River, to Professor Hind, the director 
of the Canadian éxploring expedition—‘‘look at that prairie; 
10,000 head of por might feed and fatten there for nothing. 
If I found it worth my while, I could enclose 50, 100, or 500 
acres, and from every acre get from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat 
‘year after year. I could grow Indian corn, barley, oats, flax, 

emp, hops, turnips, tobacco, anything you wish, and to any 
amount; but what would be the use? There are no markets; 
it’s a chance if my wheat is taken, and my potatoes I may have 
to give to the pigs.” This is akin to the story of the Irishman 
in London, who, after describing the quantities of eggs and 
other eatables he could get in his country for sixpence, being 
asked why he had left so cheap a country, replied, ‘‘ Ah, sure, 
sixpences is scarce there !” 


Spirits.—An enormous slice of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom is derived from the heavy duties imposed on spirits. 
In the year ending March 31, 1859, these duties produced 
£8,950,196 ; in 1859-60, £9,778,960 ; in 1860-1, £9,225,538; 
in 1861-2, £9,618,291; in 1862-3, £9,399,707; in 1863-4, 
£9, 692,515; in 1864-5, £10,176,731 ; in 1865-6, £10,437,168; 
in 1866-7, £10,855,849 ; and in 1867-8, £10,511,530. M 
division of the United Kingdom now pays more spirit duties 
than it did ten years since. Thus, in 1858-9 England paid 
£3, 881,990 ; in 1867-8 the total had risen to £4,339,466. In 
1858-9 Scotland paid £2,704,987 ; in 1867-8, £3,302, 582. In 
1858-9 Ireland paid £2,263,219 ; in 1867-8, £2,869, 482. 
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